Trends In Modern Politics* 


By Waldemar Gurian 


QCARCELY two decades have passed since Lord Bryce stated that 

democracy is universally accepted “as the normal and natural form 
of government.” ! What the author of the American Commonwealth 
regarded at the end of his long life as the result of the modern develop- 
ment had been announced by Alexis de Tocqueville even before Bryce 
was born. This French historian and political philosopher, who is today 
classed as one of the most important thinkers of all time, characterized 
the whole modern political and social trend as an irresistible advance 
towards democracy.” He was afraid that democratic equality would 
destroy individual liberty. Like John Stuart Mill a generation later, he 
too was depressed by the fear that the despotism of a brutal majority 
rule might be a future threat to democracy. But this fear did not change 
the general trend of his prophecy. 


THE TREND TOWARDS MODERN DEMOCRACY 


Before attempting to characterize the trends in modern politics, we 
should discuss, at least summarily, the trends characteristic of the rising, 
modern democracy and the ideas and forces by which it is dominated. 
One thing we must remember at the outset. Since the French Revolution 
every regime, based on rule by a privileged group, was in the long run 
destined to disappear. The general, irreversible tendency was to increase 
the number of those citizens whose continuous and _ periodically 
expressed consent was necessary for the ruler. The struggle for uni- 
versal suffrage seemed typical of this development. But the introduction 


* This article was completed in May, 1940. 


1 Lord Bryce, Modern Democracies, Volume I, New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1921, quoted according to the edition of 1924, page 4. 

2 J. P. Mayer, Alexis de Tocqueville, New York: Viking, 1940. Mayer quotes 
Dilthey who wrote that de Tocqueville “is.... undoubtedly the most illustrious of all 
political analysts since Aristotle and Machiavelli.” (p. xiv). Mayer's biographical essay 
has the special merit of offering numerous quotations from the works and letters of 


De Tocqueville. 
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of universal suffrage alone was not sufficient. The rights of the govern- 
ment had to be defined more and more carefully and political actions 
more and more precisely controlled. A government based upon popu- 
lar consent, and executing impersonally laws expressing the will of the 
people, was regarded as a model. 


That the old absolutist or aristocratic state did not know legal 
security and equality before the law was a current belief. The idea of a 
limited government was identified with a popular government *—the 
old confidence in religious or contractual limitations had given way to 
confidence in the will of the people, which would never permit an 
abuse of power, especially if the exercise of this power was carefully 
organized, controlled, and defined. 


This lack of confidence in a state, whose rights were not limited, 
was allied to the distrust of political systems which disregarded national 
and social rights. The democratic movement was opposed to non- or 
anti-national monarchies, as, for instance, the Hapsburg Empire and 
to regimes directly or indirectly dominated by wealth or particular 
traditions. The democrats fought against bureaucracy and mistrusted 
generals, capitalists, and other powerful groups. 


When this mistrust changed into a fundamental criticism of the 
existing order, then socialism was born. Political democracy alone 
seemed insufficient, if the legal right for everyone to make money could 
be used as the cloak for a new despotism. An economic order was 


3 Cf. W. Ivor Jennings, Parliament, Cambridge, England: At the University Press, 
1939, page 451. “Suspicion of governmental powers was a characteristic of the Consti- 
tion from the opening of the seventeenth century until the close of the nineteenth; and 
even with a Government which owes its authority only to a majority in Parliament 
based on a free demonstration of public opinion, it has not wholly disappeared.” 


4 Cf. C. H. Mellwain, Constitutionalism and the Changing World, New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1939, Paper on “Sovereignty’’ where he discusses on page 
42 ff. the fact that the absolute king of France enjoyed a sovereign’s power which was 
“internally” limited. The kings are “responsible to God whose ministers they are: what- 
ever the plenitude of their power, they are bound to exercise it with equity and justice 

... it is clear that ‘absolute’ and regulated are terms uot mutually exclusive.’ This 
kind of internal limitation is now believed to be insufficient. But does the majority rule 
alone suffice to limit the government? This question expresses one of the decisive prob- 
lems for modern democracy. Cf. also the remarkable article of Eric WVoegelin, 
“Extended Strategy,” The Journal of Politics, May, 1940, Il: 195 ff. “The democratic 
government which desires to keep the country substantially democratic is at a disad- 
vantage because the western pattern of democracy has become formalized.” 
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demanded which should prevent the attainment of privileged positions 
by individuals and groups, and this order was identified with the regu- 
lation of economics by society. 


But though the whole nineteenth century, especially since 1848 
and the Commune of Paris, 1871, feared the threat of a social revolu- 
tion, a lasting attempt to realize socialism was made only in 1917, with 
the Bolshevist Revolution. Therefore, the accusation that socialism and 
liberty are not compatible ® remained a theoretical argument but did 
not become a political factor based upon experience. Political tyrannies 
were certainly known—there was the example of Napoleon III—but 
not a despotism embracing and dominating the whole of life, including 
economics, and imposing a public philosophy. 


The self-evident way in which democratic beliefs were accepted was 
also expressed in the optimistic or pessimistic evaluation of existing 
regimes. Those which were opposed to the democratic development 
appeared to have taken a position against the trends of the time. If 
they would maintain their existence, then they would have to make 
concessions, Bismarck introduced universal suffrage for the Reichstag; 
and even the Tsar was obliged to concede a constitution with a kind 
of popular tepresentation.® The old-fashioned liberal, who recognized 
only the enlightened or propertied men as political citizens with full 
rights, was replaced by the progressive one. This modern politician was 
not only in favor of universal suffrage but was also interested in the 
social welfare of the masses and sympathized more or less with the labor 
movement. That the state and its social interventions could undermine 
individual liberties appeared as impossible—at least as long as the state 
was based upon the consent of the masses. 


Security and individual liberties, which had to be protected by the 
state, were believed to be not only compatible but to presuppose and 
condition one another. The possibility of a general dissolution of 
political and social unity was not grasped by dominant public opinion, 


5 This assertion is basic for Dostoievski’s critique of modern socialism which is 
especially developed in his novel, The Possessed. 


6 Cf. Michael T. Florinsky, Toward an Understanding of the U.S.S.R., New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1939, Chapter I, “Imperial Russia.” 
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nor were the warnings of a number of writers taken seriously.’ The 
rise of the masses to active participation in politics was regarded as a 
development which would not threaten the results of a political liberal- 
ism but would permit everybody to enjoy them. 


The exact limitation of politics was accepted as something self- 
evident. It was taken as a fact which could not be denied. It was a 
fundamental belief to assume that society determines the state. And 
society embraced a much fuller life than the state.2 Only in cases of 
emergency ® should political order and society be identified, and the 
political authority regulate or even temporarily abolish general and 
individual liberties. No increase of power, but the security and liberty 
of individuals and society were regarded as decisive.1° The socialist 
criticism of political democracy was based on the assertion. thought to 
be self-evident that the masses did not enjoy security and that they, 
therefore, were not free. 


The domination of the state by society was also expressed in the 
rejection of the claim that a man or a group was destined by nature 
or by privilege to rule. If the monarch was maintained, then he would 
be only a kind of neutral arbiter or national symbol without personal 
political will. The holding of office was always endangered by the com- 
petition of several other groups, and it was necessary to maintain it 
without any possibility of suppressing the opposition. Authority and 
perpetual discussion were not regarded as incompatible. On the con- 


7 Cf. B. E. Lippincott, Victorian Critics of Democracy, Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938, page 245. “The anti-democratic and authoritarian ideas of 
the intellectuals failed to make any impression on their age; that is to say, the anti- 
democratic and authoritarian ideas of Carlyle and Ruskin failed to make any 
impression.” 


8 Cf. the interesting description of the two criteria of democracy in R. M. Maclver, 
Leviathan and the People, University, Louisiana: The Louisiana State University Press, 
1939, pp. 70 ff. “Democracy puts into effect the distinction between the state and the 
community.... democracy depends on free operation of conflicting opinions.” 


9 Cf. C. J. Friedrich and E. S. Mason, Public Policy, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, the study of F, M. Watkin’s “Constitutional Dictatorship,” pp. 
324 ff. 


10 Cf. my discussion of the two elements (universal suffrage and individual rights), 
the combination of which characterizes modern democracy, in Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Philosophical Association, Volume XV, issued by the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Association, Washington, D. C., 1939, pp. 51ff. (Article on “The Totali- 


tarian State”). 
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trary, the fact that they existed together was regarded as one of the 
guarantees for the liberties limiting politics. Even if exceptional measures 
were taken against some groups accused of being anti-national or anti- 
social, there remained the possibility of fighting against them. Bis- 
marck’s Kulturkampf was destined to fight the influence of the Catholic 
Church on public life, but did not prevent the rise of a Catholic press 
and the growth of the Catholic Centre Party defending the Catholic 
Church. Villard mentioned in his Memoirs how he was able to publicly 
oppose as illegal the anti-Red campaign of Attorney General Palmer.'? 


THE TREND TOWARDS TOTALITARIANISM 


Are these fundamental beliefs which circumscribe the realm of politi- 
cal institutions and methods as powerful today as in the first years after 
1918? Then the World War of 1914 to 1918 and its consequences 
seemed to be of transitory importance. 


We observe at the present time a constantly spreading dissolution 
of the ideas and beliefs which were felt to be self-evident during the 
trend towards democracy. What formerly was not permitted, even 
without legal stipulation, is today accepted by those regimes which 
proclaim the democracies to be senile and rotten, as not only permis- 
sible but self-evident, and expressive of positive forces. 


First of all, the belief in the connection of liberty and security has 
disappeared. Not the fight for liberty but the exterior order is what 
matters. One leading group, the party excluding all other parties, 
realizes its claims and this group determines everything from above. It 
becomes impossible to dislodge it from its dominant position. This 
domination determines not only a particular realm but the whole of 
life. All existence shrinks into politics, and politics on its side shrinks 
into the power of one particular group and its leader.1? That this group 
and its leaders are bound by doctrines is only an illusion. Actually, they 
"AL Onward Garrison Villard, Fighting Years, Memoirs of a Liberal Editor, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939. 


12 Cf. Waldemar Gurian, The Rise and Decline of Marxism, London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourn, 1938, the last chapter. 
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determine the contents of their doctrines. Stalin says what Marxism 
has to be. 


Whereas formerly the power was only an instrument of security 
and rule of law, the laws are now respected only insofar as they are 
useful for the maintenance of the regime and its power. No longer is 
there any non- or pre-political realm; the society is an instrument of 
those holding the political power. They determine the public opinion; 
they dictate the obligatory public philosophy or religion; they decide 
which kind of economic policy is permitted and which kind is forbidden 
It does not matter essentially if they fail to subordinate the whole eco- 
nomic life to direct rule or bureaucratic control. They believe that the 
ptivate owners as managers are even more efficient than bureaucrats.'* 
The trend toward totalitarian regimes has often been described by using 
the Russian, German, and Italian examples. The basic structure is in all 
cases similar:'* the possibilities and rights of the political power to 
intervene are without limits; there is a single party determining the 
totalitarian politics; there is an official doctrine or philosophy justifying 
and expressing the monopolistic position of the one party. The identity 
of the basic structure does not mean, of course, that the totalitarian 
regimes hold to the same historical presuppositions and are propelled by 
the same social forces. Led by considerations of power technique Italian 
Fascism avoids conflicts with the Church and emphasizes the state more 
than the dominant function of the party. The Third Reich is obliged 
to make concessions to bureaucratic and military traditions. The Soviet 
Union, on the contrary, can abstain from emphasis on continuity and 
tradition. The recent attempts to glorify Stalin as a kind of Peter 
the Great of the twentieth century do not matter. The Soviet 
Union, originated by the October Revolution, never claimed—like the 
Nazi and Fascist revolutions—to be the restoration of forces which 
formerly determined a sound national life and which were corrupted 
by certain modern developments and institutions. 


The decisive importance of the totalitarian regimes lies in the fact 


13 The attitude of the different totalitarian regimes towards property is analyzed 
in its essential features by Calvin B. Hoover, Dictatorship and Democracies, New 


York: The MacMillan Company, 1937. 


14 Cf. Waldemar Gurian, The Future of Bolshevism, New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1936. 
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that they signify an open break with modern democratic beliefs. These. 
beliefs were considered as self-evident until the rise of totalitarianism 
and determined the limits within which all political institutions had to 
exist and actions had to be performed. Power is no longer in the 
service of communities. The final aim of politics appears now to be a 
maximum intensification of the power of the dominant group. 


This new trend is not altered by the fact that the dominant group 
is characterized as promoting universal interests. The elevation of a 
particular group to universal humanity is only a means to intensify 
the concentration of power.!° The tendency of the modern democracies 
is directed at putting power in the background as much as possible and 
at protecting the groups as well as the individuals against illegal use 
of power. The tendency of the totalitarian regimes aims to make groups 
and individuals as helpless as possible against the concentration of 
power in the hands of the totalitarian masters. 


And further: individuals and groups must become active helpers 
in this concentration and intensification of power. The process of 
rationalization which was typical of the modern democracies had its 
origin in the presumption that all uses of power, all application of 
force, ought to be justified by general aims;1® these aims could not be 
determined by the will of the state to intensify its power. Such aims 
were regarded as the protection of the rights of individuals and groups. 
The rationalization typical of the totalitarian regimes is a purely tech- 
nical one. The aim is to realize the maximum of power concentration 
for the dominant group, and to adapt, according to this aim, the regime 
to existing conditions. The totalitarian regime is for pacifism as long 
as it has not yet reached sufficient military strength to fight a war or to 
operate with threats of war. The totalitarian regime is for the rule of 
law, for legal security, because without it no modern administrative and 
"15 Hitler is for world peace if this peace is identical with the world domination by 


the best group, the German people. Only then true order will be maintained. Cf. Mein 
Kampf, New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939, page 394. 

16 Cf. A. Esmein and Henry Nézard, Eléments de Droit constitutionnel francais et 
comparé, 8 ed., Volume I, Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1927, pp. 28 ff. “Ce qui fait la vertu 
protectrice de la loi c’est sa conception méme. Elle peut, en effet, étre definie: Une 
régle impérative ou prohibitive posée par le souverain, qui statue non dans un intérét 
particulier, mais dans I’ intérét commun, non 4 l’égard d’un individu isolé, mais a |’égard 
de tous, pour l’avenir et 4 toujours.” (my own italics) 
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economic organization can work. The bourgeois specialist is liquidated 
in the Soviet Union only if there are other specialists available to 
replace him. The Catholic Church is recognized because it is useless 
to destroy the chances of totalitarian propaganda by direct and open 
opposition to the traditional religion. 


Not love of violence, but precisely calculated violence is character- 
istic of the totaliarian systems. Periods of explosive use of violence are 
intermixed with periods emphasizing order and security. Not a continu- 
ously active terrorism, but a terrorism which works at intervals and by 
continuous threat of violence is typical of the totalitarian systems. The 
use of violence is only secondarily the expression of power drunkenness. 
It has not as its primary aim the complete destruction of the adversary 
but paralysis of all potential opponents. The use of violence at calcu- 
lated intervals must prove again anad again the limitless character of 
the totalitariaan dominant power. The mixture of rule by law and 
limitless arbitrary power, the coexistence of courts and terroristic insti- 
tutions is able to defeat every potential opposition. The enemy is 
attacked just when he believes that he can now enjoy a quiet life; and 
if he despairs of his chances, he is given a sudden reprieve and hope is 
reborn. . 


This coexistence of legality and terrorism 17 is also very useful for 
dealing with non-totalitarian systems. They can always be misled by 
the intervals, in which the legal aspect is emphasized, and terroristic 
actions of the past are excused as unfortunate happenings that surely 
will never be repeated. Observers are impressed that Hitler does not at 
once dismiss all non-Nazi officials and the more or less conservative 
generals and that apparently the legal continuity is not destroyed but 
carefully observed. Is it not true, after all, that normality and stability 
are the final aims after a more or less turbulent transitory period? 
Those who share this belief forget that stability and normality can 
have completely opposite meanings, The normality realized by Musso- 
lini was the totalitarian regime, but the Aventin opposition meant by 

17 Cf. Ernst Fraenkel, The Dual State, A Contribution to the Theory of Dictator- 


ship, New York: Oxford University Press, 1940, and Karl Loewenstein, Hitler's Ger- 
many, New York; The MacMillan Company, 1939. 
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normality the return to the old liberal parliamentarian system.'® 


The rationalization typical of the totalitarian systems calculates 
everything as a means for power. This attitude is expressed not only 
in the coexistence of legality and terrorism, but also in a particular 
kind of propaganda. This propaganda is characterized by two features: 
first, it is concentrated as a monopoly in the hands of the totalitarian 
rulers, and secondly, everything can be used as means of propaganda. 
There are no departments of life which are independent of politics. 
Therefore, propaganda can exploit all institutions and situations. Men 
living in a totalitarian regime have to participate from childhood until 
death in one of the official communities, the Hitler Youth, the Ballila, 
the Communist Youth, the SA, etc. There are no associations which 
are not controlled or dominated by the ruling party. Free time, as 
well as working hours, are carefully controlled and influenced. Even 
the most apparently innocent and non-political hobby is embraced by 
the regime—it does not matter if it is a club of philatelists or of chess- 
players, it must be coordinated. The regime is particularly interested 
in the regulation of births—because it is anxious to have the right 
kind of population increase. It fosters social relations which do not 
favor the development of even the slightest opposition or lack of interest 
in the public duties. 


Violence proves the limitless character of the totalitarian power 
by creating or threatening to create exceptional situations—propaganda 
is the expression of this power in daily life. It demonstrates that this 
power is working everywhere and without interruption, permeating and 
affecting everything continuously. The individual becomes not only a 
passive, fearful instrument; he becomes an active helper of the system, 
even if he does not realize what he is doing. Surely, the women deifying 
Hitler are useful for the regime. But more important are the apparently 
more critical-minded, who put their hope in the moderate Goering, or 
even those who condemn the Nazi system, but, dominated by propa- 
ganda, fear much more the threat of Communism, which is accepted as 
the single alternative to the Third Reich. Omnipresent propaganda 


18 Cf. Luigi Sturzo, Jialy and Fascismo, London: Faber and Gwyer, 1926, chapter 
VIII, “Aventine and Reaction,” pp. 187 pp., and H. A. Steiner, Government in Fascist 
Ttaly, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, p. 74. 
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must influence not only the conscious thoughts and actions but espe- 
cially the subconscious attitudes. 


Propaganda and carefully calculated violence are the techniques, 
which are used to produce and maintain unity in the totalitarian sys- 
tems. The political unity, which embraces everything, is always realized; 
the modern democracies have to produce it by discussion and competi- 
tion between different groups. And if this unity is created in the 
modern democracies, it is again threatened by the same forces from 
which it has originated. These difficulties are unknown in the totali- 
tarian systems. The maintenance of unity is only a purely technical 
problem—the ruling group has to act as a united body before the 
world, and its power has to be applied in such a manner that it will 
not encounter a stronger or more dangerous power. Plebiscite cam- 
paigns, waves of propaganda, sacrifice of unpopular subleaders as 
scapegoats are technical methods to measure how well the power 
mechanisms work, 


TOTALITARIAN REGIMES AND MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


Only if the nature of the power technique of the totalitarian regimes 
is realized can we judge the changes of democracy at the present time. 
It is true that the totalitarian regime has succeeded only in those coun- 
tries in which the traditions of democracy were not too strong. In the 
case of Russia this situation can be understood at once; in the case of 
Germany one can point to the authoritarian mentality favored by the 
monatchical, militaristic, and bureaucratic past; and in Italy the con- 
tradiction between the parliamentary facade and the real forces and 
interests of the people lends color to the view that in this country there 
was no real traditional basis for a democratic regime. But even if we 
were to add that the Rexism in Belgium and the Lappo movement in 
Finland were both failures, we should not have grasped the decisive 
change in the political trend of our time. Modern democracy is no 
longer the self-evident ideal and model, which is recognized as such 
even by those to whose mentality and practice it surely does not corre- 
_ spond—they use modern democracy only as a kind of evening dress 
without which nobody is accepted in the leading social circles. 


The totalitarian regimes appear today at least as alternatives to 
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modern democracy. They are credited with the aptitudes for solving. 
difficulties which cannot be solved as easily by modern democracies. 
The totalitarian regimes appear, on the one hand, in the case of Russian 
Bolshevism, as the realization of socialism; on the other hand, they 
are valued because they prevent not only the rise of a socialism opposed 
to property and tradition, but efficiently tame, at the same time, the 
masses opposed to the existing social order. Until the first years after 
the war, modern democracy, securing individual liberties and full 
political rights, as well as the social rights of the masses, seemed to be 
the aim of the whole modern development of society; socialism did not 
like to be presented as an opponent of democracy—this dislike was 
typically expressed in the polemics of Kautsky against Lenin and 
Trotsky.1® But this attitude changed, especially since the stabilization 
of the Soviet regime and the victories of Mussolini and Hitler. 


Modern democracy appears now to be an obsolete regime and 
takes exactly the same place which it had formerly assigned to non- 
democratic, absolutist regimes. On the other hand, the totalitarian sys- 
tems are praised as technically perfect, and the traditional respect for 
democracy seems only to be continued in the claims of the totalitarian 
regimes themselves to be true democracies. The unity of the people is 
expressed allegedly in the person of the Leader and his favorite hench- 
men, whereas in the modern democracies the people are unable to express 
their will at all. They are allegedly dominated by more or less invisible 
secret powers, cliques of parasites, Jews, Masons, bankers, and the like. 
It is the propaganda story of the totalitarian regimes that these cor- 
rupted and corrupting groups dominate the press, the parties, parlia- 
ments, etc. Therefore, there is, according to this propaganda, no liberty 
of opinion in the modern democracies. Individual liberties prevent true 
liberty, which consists in the unity of the leader with the people, in the 
identity of the will of the leader with the will of the people.?° 
19 CH. James L. Cate and Eugene N. Anderson, Ed., Medieval and Historiograph- 


ical Essays in Honor of James Westfall Thompson, the article of S. K. Padover, 
“Kautsky and the Materialistic Interpretation of History,” pp. 447 ff. 


20 Cf. Ernst R. Huber, Verfassung, Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1937, 
pp- 90 ff., where the National Socialist jurist asserts that the true will of the people is 
not necessarily expressed by the result of an election, whereas it is necessarily expressed 


by the will of the leader. 
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It would be a mistake to underestimate the powerful drive of the 
trend toward totalitarianism. But this trend can only develop if the 
belief in the importance of discussion and the existence of several groups 
competing for the possession of power has disappeared or is no longer 
strong enough. This trend presumes further that the power-seeking 
politicians and job-seeking youth have enormous chances beyond and 
against the existing democratic system. These chances appear then as 
great, only if the democracies do not energetically resist the anti- 
democratic movements, and if these movements find influential tradi- 
tional forces as allies or supporters. These powerful forces often are 
not willing to introduce a totalitarian regime; they will only restore a 
“sound. order” menaced by trade unions, interventions of the political 
power in business, etc. But as the German and Italian experiences prove, 
the “conservative helpers” are swallowed by the totalitarian movement 
and leader. Thyssen had to go abroad; since he dared to criticize 
Hitler’s policies, his importance as a financial supporter of the party 
during critical days is forgotten. Where today are Hugenberg and 
the Stahlhelm, or the Italian National Catholics, who supported Mus- 
solini? These tried to be masters or at least influential forces, but in 
reality they played the role of a magician’s helpless disciples; they were 
unable to direct the unchained stream, and this stream destroyed there- 
fore, not only their opponents, but themselves. 


The totalitarian movements are superior to all anti-liberal and anti- 
democratic moderate and conservative groups, because they have a 
conscious relation to the masses, because they are able to manipulate 
the mass feelings, because they do not seem to regard the masses as 
immature and incompetent. The dominant group, the party, is open to 
everybody. There are no social and traditional limits, and this lack of 
limits constitutes its superiority to groups more or less dominated by 
traditions—for instance, the German officer body. Those who rise from 
nothing can dare everything, especially after they have been given the 
possession of authority. 


Will it be possible for the totalitarian systems to coexist with the 
democracies? The assumption could be made that the totalitarian sys- 
tems would remain affairs of certain nations or certain geographical 
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spaces. We could remember that non-democratic regimes have continued 
to exist during the trend towards democracy. And is it not universally — 
observed that after a radical and utopian period there will follow a 
period of more or less cynical cupidity for spoils? Therefore, if the 
world revolution or the revolution of nihilism, which according to 
Rauschning drives Hitler, is not realized, could not a period of stabiliza- 
tion follow? Shall we then observe a slow return to institutions, under 
which a real stabilization and not only an apparent one is possible? 
The Stalinist Bureaucracy becomes more and more national, and the 
Goering type, as he is seen by Sir Neville Henderson, replaces the 
incalculable, dreaming Hitler. 


In answer to these reflections it must be pointed out that the totali- 
tarian regimes destroy all real stabilizing forces. The modern democracies 
presume a unity limiting all discussions and uses of power. It is just 
the lack of this unity which produces the totalitarian regimes. They 
have proved again and again that they are able to act as a unit. And 
this proof is given by a successful use of force. The different groups 
in the modern democracies can conclude understandings and agree- 
ments—at least as long as the presumptions of the unity are not 
violated, as long as a particular group can not act as the universal com- 
munity and identify itself and its welfare with the whole and the wel- 
fare of the whole. But for the totalitarian systems compromises and 
understandings are possible only as armistices, preparing for the totali- 
tarian destruction of the foe. The strength of the totalitarian state has 
to be in the long run demonstrated in the destruction of the non- 
totalitarian states—this is emphasized openly in the public denuncia- 
tions of the democracies as rotten and senile regimes, which can not 
resist the rising young peoples and their regimes. It does not matter 
whether this destruction is realized by open force or by the threat of 
force; whether it is managed by exterior attack or interior dissolution. 
Besides direct domination there exists an indirect one, having many 
forms. A people accepts an indirect domination if it is compelled to 
give up its leading position and to be content with a secondary place. 
Hegel has stated that only one people can be regarded as the people 
expressing the spirit of one historical epoch. And this now seems to be 
correct if we replace people by regime. How the totalitarian regime as 
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world master is to be characterized—either by its rise as a militaristic 
nationalism or by its origin as a utopian socialism—does not really 
matter. Therefore, it is not accidental that the attempt of the modern 
European democracies to play one assumed type of totalitarianism 
against the other did not work, and that the totalitarian systems were, 
on their side, able to weaken their opponents by skillfully using the 
apparent contradictions between themselves. 


TOTALITARIANISM AND CHANGING SOCIETY 


In order to describe comprehensively the totalitarian regime we 
may conclude with a few remarks about the forces and events from 
which they originated. 


Marxistic writers like to connect the rise of totalitarianism with 
changes in capitalism. Originally young, ascending capitalism was 
opposed to the absolutist or aristocratic state. It was in its interest to 
fight against privilege, for legal security, and for rule of law. Now 
monopolistic capitalism is interested in using the power of the state 
as an instrument to keep the masses quiet and to avert their longing 
for a social revolution by a skillfully organized demagogic movement. 
This theory tries to explain why the evolution of modern society did 
not produce socialism. The peaceful rise of socialism had to be checked 
by the application of totalitarian violence.?* 


But this theory does not explain the trend towards the totalitarian 
state in the Soviet Union. There the backwardness of Russia is used 
as the explanation. Russia had no liberal experience and, therefore, a 
kind of Red absolutist and bureaucratic regime could arise. 


Much more concrete are the references to the experiences during 
and after the World War.?? The War embraced not only the soldiers 
but also the civil population. One unified organization of the people 
and its whole life seemed ideal. Especially in Germany was the defeat 


21 The Middle Class does not accept proletarian socialism and prefers to support 
totalitarian movements against regimes which apparently favor in a one-sided manner 
the workers and which are under the influence of trade unions, etc. Cf. Goetz Briefs, 


‘The Proletariat, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 


22 Cf. Hans Barth, “Reality and Ideology of the Totalitarian State,” Review of 
Politics, July, 1939, 1:275-306. 
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of 1918 attributed to the lack of a totalitarian leadership. There existed 
besides the military chiefs a civil government, and this government had 
to take more or less into account the Reichstag and its parties. Hitler’s 
claim to totalitarian leadership is based upon these war experiences. 
Whereas Hitler stresses the importance of influencing the masses, Gen- 
eral Ludendorff had simply claimed for the military chief an absolute 
leadership in the totalitarian war. 


In general, the War of 1914 to 1918 has weakened the belief in 
peaceful methods, agreements and discussions. It has strengthened the 
belief in a technique of power organization aiming only at results and 
disregarding all moral and human consideration. And it has demon- 
strated as a living reality the importance of small, resolute elites, which 
were known before only in theory. 


Belief in the power of a relatively small, organized elite was then 
strengthened by the victory of Bolshevism. There, it seemed, was an 
impressive example of how an organized minority succeded in organiz- 
ing the masses and in holding power after this successful mobilization. 


But we have to take into account also the weakening of the democ- 
racies as causing the rise and success of totalitarianism. England and 
France no longer appear as political models. The democratic institutions 
apparently no longer work as the means of selecting the most able 
leaders—this function was often cited by its friends, as for instance, 
the German sociologist, Max Weber, as an argument fot democracy. 
Slow action and indecision appear to be characteristic of modern democ- 
racies. The parties no longer seem to respond to real issues but appear 
as artificial groups fighting for some particular interest.”* 


The attractive force of democratic institutions is endangered, on 
the one hand, by the Soviet Union, and on the other hand, by Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. Proletarian and national myths arouse imag- 
inations and stimulate activity. The democracies oppose the rise of 
totalitarianism, first, with feelings of superiority and later with a more 
or less strong decision to maintain peace at any price. The nationalistic 


23 Cf. Mortimer Adler, “Parties and the Common Good,” Review of Politics, 
January, 1939, 1:51-83. 
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myth is strengthened by the decreasing influence of the proletarian 
myth. This myth has grown too old and it exercises seductive power 
only on some groups, workers and intellectuals, not on the whole popu- 
lation. 


These facts notwithstanding, the spectator of the political struggles 
of our time ought not to forget that behind this weakness of the dem- 
ocracies lives a particular idea of man. The belief that understanding 
and agreement are the last aims of all poltical life cannot comprehend 
a mentality believing in struggle and destruction of the adversary. What 
appears to the democratic ideology as barbarism, appears to the totali- 
tarian states as proof of youth and vitality. But it is necessary to main- 
tain this youth with artificial means. That, at least, is the hope of those 
opponents of totalitarianism who abstain from bold actions fraught 
with tremendous risks. They believe optimistically that a lasting stability 
is impossible in a totalitarian regime and that a continual submersion 
of the will for freedom cannot be expected.?* Therefore, they believe 
that the idea of a union between liberty and order will again become 
powerful, and will oppose the modern trend toward an order devoted to 
the service of one leader manipulating mass emotions. 


CONCLUSION 


The rejection of the totalitarian regimes by the democracies is, of 
course, not based exclusively on the moral antithesis which we have 
just mentioned. A swift survey of these criticisms will conclude our 
article. 


The totalitarian regimes are not merely accused of being founded on 
violence and on a disregard for ethics and human rights; the democratic 
opponents claim that their technical superiority is just an apparent one. 
These views may be summarized by the following theses: 


1. The totalitarian regime claims to realize political unity more 
perfectly, for it has a definite ruling elite, which, different from the 
old absolutist regime, is drawn from the masses. Actually—and this is 

24 Cf. Maclver, loc. cit., who points out that in the long run totalitarian propaganda 


loses its efciency and emphasizes “Dictatorship must make crisis permanent, lest the 
qualities of human nature that it suppresses should break through.” (p. 47). 
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the answer to such a claim—the existence of these elites is in the long 
run injurious to a real unity. Corruption spreads because there is no 
opposition to criticize and control the actual government with the help 
of free public opinion. The open quarrels among different parties are 
replaced by maneuvers behind the scenes.?° The dictator can maintain 
his position only by maintaining a balance among various henchmen 
and their followers. For instance, Hitler uses Goering against Goebbels 
and vice versa. 


2. The apparently unshakeable exterior unity stimulates tendencies 
to embark on very dangerous ventures. The group around the leader 
and the composition of the whole ruling party constantly deteriorates. 
Unchecked power corrupts. The absence of efficient controls destroys 
the contact of the leader and of the leading group with the real situa- 
tion. No open criticism is possible. Therefore, in the long run con- 
spiracies which must be met by terrorist action are unavoidable. The 
lack of any limitations of power makes the problem of succession very 
difficult. The succession to the leadership is itself the object of power 
competition, 


3. The monopoly of propaganda concentrated in the hands of the 
elite and its backing by terrorism removes the possibility of distinguish- 
ing between real and compulsory consent. A complete lassitude is the 
consequence of artificially-produced enthusiasm. 


4. The extraordinary increase of political power removes vitality 
from all groups in society. Even in the family nobody is secure against 
being denounced as politically unreliable and against the threat of the 
corresponding penalties. A barbarian simplification of social life is the 
result. To counteract this development the hope is expressed that this 
primitivism will be intolerable to peoples who have had the experience 
of liberty with diversity. 


These are some rather technical and institutional objections against 
the totalitarian regimes. The basic opposition between modern dem- 


25 Cf. C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Politics, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937, page 293. “The real difference is that the dirty laundry of popular 
regimes is washed in public, whereas under authoritarian rule it is washed behind the 
scenes or not at all.” 
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ocracies and totalitarian regimes can be more profoundly stated by 
describing their reciprocal views on each other’s decisive trends. 


For the totalitarian regimes the difference between old and tired 
enjoyers of former conquests and youth which has not yet exhausted 
its forces is the most important explanation of the political-social 
struggles in our time. Those who enjoy the results of their actions in 
the past are anxious to have peace at any price and have, in reality, 
no confidence in their publicly affirmed ideals. Peace and liberty are 
for them not obligations but only expressions of their will to avoid 
serious and dangerous conflicts and of their fear to make decisions.?® 
Their apparently optimistic belief that there is always the possibility of 
peaceful agreement is really just the expression of a flat skepticism.?” 
The totalitarian regimes oppose this tired and static skepticism by activ- 
istic and dynamic nihilism. They calculate that the technically perfect 
threat will never be met by corresponding resistance. The democracies 
either will not fight or will not help each other with sufficient forces. 
They believe further that the domination of a brutal minority over the 
masses is more easily accomplished than the defense of a regime which 
cannot believe that there are no limits to the duplicity of a will 
devoted exclusively to the pursuit of power.?8 


The adherents of the democracies, on the contrary, believe that the 
rise of totalitarian regimes is only a more or less transitory phenomenon. 
This rise was made possible by technical faults in democratic institu- 
tions, for instance, by proportional representation, by the lack of real 
and vigorous opposition, and by pseudo-pacifism. Modern Machiavelli- 
anism is met by the thesis that it is not possible to fool all of the people 
all of the time. The pessimistic view of the masses is not accepted. The 


26 Cf. Carl Schmitt, Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlagen des Parlamentarismus, 
Miinchen: Duncker und Humblot, 1923. Schmitt characterizes the parliamentary regimes 
of today as regimes by discussion which are unable to make decisions. 


27 They do not believe in a final victory of their cause in the future. The expression 
of such a belief is the “myth” of G. Sorel. No victory is possible without violence and 
battles. Cf. Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence, New York: Viking Press, 1914. 
For excepts see Donald O. Wagner, Social Reformers, New York; The MacMillan 
Company, 1937. 


28 Cf. Herman Rauschning, Revolution of Nihilism, New York: Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1939, and The Voice of Destruction, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1940. 
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belief predominates that in the long run reason is more powerful than 
mass hysteria. The mass does not appear as a wild beast which one can 
tame by flattery and brutality but as a being that eventually follows the 
voice of reason and realizes what is really useful, not what is useful for 
just a few rulers. Peaceful agreements appear as reasonable and there- 
fore creating stability, whereas the absolute victory or domination of 
one group is viewed as unreasonable, as productive, therefore, of short 
armistices and unstable situations. Leaders in totalitarian states are 
chosen to meet exceptional conditions, but only in the modern dem- 
ocracies can they come naturally and continuously to the fore. The 
totalitarian regimes are in a state of inflammation; the democratic 
regimes are in a state of health. 


Who will be victorious in the conflict between the totalitarian 
regimes and democracy? Will the enforced simplification become a 
reality? Only those who know the future could dare to answer this 
question. It cannot be answered merely by pointing out the superiority 
of the values basic in democracies. Superior civilizations disappear if 
they lack vital power and if their leaders are no longer able or willing 
to fight. A living lie—and that is the tragedy of human life—is superior, 
as force, to a dead truth. It is not possible to accept liberty as something 
self-evident or absolutely protected by political mechanisms. It is neces- 
sary to fight for it, disregarding the risks and dangers. The man who 
risks nothing is threatened by the loss of everything. Even a wrong 
belief cannot be warded off by caution merely, and by an easy senti- 
ment of superiority. Not only political techniques but real acceptances 
of final moral values are of central importance in politics. Not just a 
democratic legalism but an intensification of the belief in liberty, in 
individual rights, and in the diversity of social groups, will pronounce 
the last word on the future of democracy. 


